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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW ENGLAND 

The fifth annual meeting of the Classical Association of New 
England, held at Hartford, Conn., April 1 and 2, was one of the best 
of the series. The Association has always avoided trenching on the 
more technical work of the American Philological Association, but it 
has sought to bring before its members original work of a broadly 
humanistic character, and in fields interesting equally to the college 
professor and to the teacher in the preparatory school. While 
ample place was given in this meeting to questions of a purely peda- 
gogic character, and while the discussion of these questions was 
animated and profitable, the general influence of the meeting was to 
quicken the interest in the broader and higher aspects of classical 
studies. We have been reading a good deal of late as to the deaden- 
ing effect of the graduate courses in our universities on the men who 
are coming out with the Doctor’s degree, and who, according to the 
representations and protestations of the magazine writers, are losing 
all ability to see the finer literary and historical values in the classics. 
Anyone who has been alarmed by such representations must have 
been reassured by hearing the papers of Professor Clifford H. Moore 
of Harvard, the incoming president of the Association, Professor 
Hendrickson of Yale, Dr. Robinson of the Hotchkiss School, and 
Professor Sills of Bowdoin. These papers were significant illustra- 
tions of the application of sound scholarly method to the study of 
literary problems, and of the finer appreciation of literary values 
that is the fruit of such work; young men who are being trained under 
masters like these are in safe hands. 
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The Association heard with great satisfaction Professor Kirtland’s 
exposition of the meaning of the report of the Commission on Latin 
Requirements, and of the larger freedom and efficiency that the schools 
will secure through its adoption by the colleges. It was good news 
that Yale, as well as some of the smaller colleges, has already adopted 
the recommendations of the commission, and that a meeting of the 
heads of the Latin departments of the New England colleges is to be 
held the coming week to discuss the report, with the prospect that it 
will be generally adopted. If the report of the commission has been, 
as stated in a recent editorial of the Journal, of only academic interest 
to the institutions of the Middle West and South, it has nevertheless 
been the question of the hour to the schools of New England; their 
suffering under the petty and needless differences of requirements in 
Latin on the part of the several New England colleges has been acute, 
and they are profoundly grateful to Professor Kirtland for his inaugu- 
ration and prosecution of the campaign for their relief. It seems that 
we shall not much longer hear of such absurdities as a Yale section 
and a Harvard section in the Senior Latin class of Phillips Andover 
and Phillips Exeter, or of a Dartmouth section working after school 
hours in the Manchester High School. 

In the matter of the discussion of entrance requirements the 
Association was greatly indebted to Professor McCrea of Columbia 
for a minute analysis of the weakness in current Latin teaching as 
revealed by the reading of entrance papers presented to the 
Entrance Examination Board. Much more of such detailed study 
of the actual results of preparatory teaching is needed, both for 
the enlightenment of preparatory teachers, and for the guidance of 
examiners who must adapt their requirements to what can reasonably 
be accomplished in the schools. 

The Hartford meeting was unusually pleasant in its social features; 
the announcement of one hotel as the headquarters of the Association, 
the holding of the evening session in its parlors, with provision for a 
social hour at the close, and the arrangement for the members to 
lunch together on the second day of the meeting secured the oppor- 
tunity for that greeting of old friends and making of new ones that is 
so large a factor in the value of such meetings. For this, as well as 
for a program arranged with unusual skill and carried out without a 
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break, the Association is indebted to its retiring president, Frank P. 
Moulton of the Hartford, Conn., high school. 

The attendance was good, but not nearly what it ought to have 
been. A good deal of missionary work ought to be done the coming 
year by present members in increasing the membership, especially 
among the high-school teachers. Those who in 1905 attended the 
preliminary meeting at which the formation of such an association 
was discussed will remember how at the morning session at Harvard 
University Professor Morgan urged the fact that classical teachers have 
a work to do in maintaining the place of Latin and Greek in the Ameri- 
can schools that can be accomplished by no casual and occasional 
efforts, waiting on personal convenience; of how he called for a 
hearty rally of all friends of classical studies, and for the free giving 
of time and labor. Seymour, too, and Warren and Wright were all 
there that morning, and all joined in the call to enlist in the new 
movement. No one who looked back to that first day could fail to 
be impressed in this fifth meeting with the losses that have followed 
fast one upon another; it is good to have known such men, to have 
felt the impulse of their lives; it is an act of piety to carry on their 
work. 


C. A. 


THE PROBLEM OF ELEMENTARY LATIN COMPOSITION 
WITH A REVIEW OF RECENT TEXTBOOKS 


By WARREN STONE GORDIS 
Ottawa (Kan.) University 


The problem of secondary Latin composition seems still in a 
measure unsolved, if we may judge from the widely differing types 
of books that continue to issue from the press. It is the purpose of 
this article to examine the present status of the problem in view of 
some of the recent practical attempts at its solution. 

Twenty or twenty-five years ago the leading textbook was that of 
Jones, a book which in a revised edition still has sale, and which has 
probably never been excelled by any book of like aim. Each of the 
forty lessons consists of several grammatical topics with references 
to the leading grammars, a group of illustrative sentences arranged 
to correspond with the grammar topics, an English-Latin vocabulary 
of about fifteen words, and half or three-quarters of a page of exercises 
with hints and questions in footnotes. The early nineties marked 
an epoch in the teaching of Latin composition in America, and three 
books by Messrs. Collar, Daniell, and Riggs, respectively, intro- 
duced the pari passu method—that is, the authors adopted the princi- 
ple that an exercise in Latin composition should be based upon a 
specific portion of the text which the pupil has studied, an that the 
text should furnish the vocabulary and model constructions. Mr. 
Collar’s book used a limited portion of the text, the other two provided 
oral and written exercises on every chapter of the Caesar and Cicero 
usually read in the high school. These two books have appeared 
in successive editions, thus indicating their vitality. The tendency 
has been to make the sentences simpler and to select some one or 
two principles in each chapter for special illustration and emphasis. 
Mr. Brown’s revision of the Daniell book appeared in 1905. 

Teachers sooner or later came to recognize the fact that the 
student’s knowledge of syntax needed a co-ordination and systema- 
tization that the Daniell type of book, unsupplemented, did not pro- 
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vide. The Daniell-Brown book contains for the fourth year of the 
high-school course a grammatical survey practically of the Jones 
type. Most American textbooks for the last ten years have aimed 
at some combination of the Daniell and the Jones type for the com- 
position work from the beginning. The books of Professor D’Ooge 
are a conspicuous example of this mediating type. Here we have 
books which as to vocabulary, idiom, and the subject-matter of the 
sentences belong to the Daniell type, following the text chapter by 
chapter; but as to the order in which grammar topics are introduced 
they are of the Jones type, following the order of the grammar maker, 
Jones even being followed in the policy of developing the syntax of 
the verb before that of the noun. Instead of an oral and a written 
exercise on each chapter, we have here several lessons with exercises 
for oral translation followed by a lesson for written translation based 
on a new section of text but not introducing new grammatical prin- 
ciples. ‘The grammar references are supplemented by brief state- 
ments of the principles involved. As this is a feature frequently 
found in recent books, we shall recur to it later. In a third part, 
Professor D’Ooge gives material for a general review to accompany 
the reading of Virgil. 

So much for our three types, which we may designate by the names 
of Jones, Daniell, and D’Ooge respectively. Now let us look at 
several recent books and see how they are related to the three types. 

Professor Bennett’s Latin Composition (Allyn and Bacon, 1896) 
and Preparatory Latin Writer (1905) are strictly of the Jones type, 
untainted by what the author doubtless regards as the pari passu 
heresy. The “Writer” has exercises in a general way based on 
Caesar, while the “Composition” contains much Ciceronian material. 
Apart from the exercises and vocabulary, the two books are practically 
identical, having the same chapter headings and division of topics, 
the order being strictly that of the author’s grammar. Even the 
same illustrative sentences, largely Ciceronian in origin, are used 
in both books. Each of the books contains about as much material 
as the Jones. 

Abbott’s First Latin Writer, which appeared in 1904 (American 
Book Co.), serves only for the Caesar year, is based on a limited 
portion of the text—the second book of the Gallic War—and, while 
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the general order of the text is followed, the several exercises are 
not based on designated chapters. The grammar is introduced into 
the lessons as needed, with no references to the school grammars. 
The sentences in each exercise are connected. The thirty-six lessons 
fall into three divisions, each division closing with two review lessons. 
Verb and noun constructions are developed side by side, the arrange-. 
ment being determined neither by the order of the grammars nor a 
close following of the text. Perhaps the order of importance for the 
Caesar pupil was the criterion, as indirect discourse, purpose, and 
result fall in the first third. One lesson contains a classification of 
accusative and ablative constructions. The subject-matter of the 
exercises is strictly Caesarian. 

The High School Course in Latin Com position written by Messrs. 
Baker and Inglis of the Horace Mann School, Teachers College, 
New York, and recently published by Macmillan, provides work for 
the second, third, and fourth years of the high school. Though a 
stout volume of nearly five hundred pages, the cost is but a dollar. 
The authors have made use of Professor Lodge’s Vocabulary oj High 
School Latin. Each lesson is provided with a special vocabulary 
of approximately twenty words, nearly all of which are from Pro- 
fessor Lodge’s list of words important for high-school Latin. 

The composition proper is preceded by a summary of the elements 
of syntax. The 425 paragraphs occupy 89 pages, within 25 of the 
number given to syntax in Bennett’s grammar. In terminology 
and treatment this section in some respects seems influenced by the 
Gildersleeve and Lodge grammar, though that book is not followed 
in its attempt, by arrangement and statement, to indicate the essential 
nature of the constructions. What we have here is really a new brief 
school grammar of a rather conventional type. It is hard to see why 
it should be preferred to the school grammars already available. 
Yet if the pupil must have a grammar within the same cover as his 
composition, it is an advantage for him to have the presentation 
connected and systematic rather than fragmentary and disconnected. 

Part I, in vocabulary and subject-matter, is based on Caesar i-iv, 
and Part II on the orations of Cicero usually read, while Part III 
contains material from both authors. Still there is no’ specific 
reference to chapters, and we are definitely told in the preface that 
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the exercises are “so arranged as not to permit the pupil to turn to 
any given passage of Latin in the attempt to get material for his sen- 
tences.”” This clearly defines the aim of the authors so far as the 
advantages of the pari passu method are concerned. How is it 
with regard to the rival advantages of the systematic presentation of 
syntax? A glance at the table of contents of the twenty-eight lessons 
of Part I shows that no pari passu book could much more widely 
depart from the order of the grammars. Sometimes a lesson will 
be concerned with related topics, another lesson will contain widely 
diverse topics; but it is in the order of the lessons that the least sequence 
is discernible. The needs of the pupil do not seem to be the deter- 
mining consideration, for indirect discourse, which he so sorely needs 
at the outset, is introduced toward the middle of the series, and the 
quoted complex sentence is in the next to the last lesson. The treat- 
ment of the ablative is distributed among lessons 3, 6, 8, 9, 11, 25, 
and 28, with the ablative absolute in lesson 25. The twenty-six 
lessons of Part II and the twenty of Part III which contain gram- 
matical material are arranged with little more regard for logical 
order. It would therefore seem that the authors have deliberately 
renounced the distinctive advantages of both rival methods. 

In several respects the execution of the plan is very good. Each 
lesson has twenty-four sentences for written translation, the second 
twelve illustrating the same principles as the first and intended as a 
sight test. The aim is to have the sentences of the first group con- 
nected in thought with each other, but the authors have not thought 
it necessary to emphazise the fact by omitting the numbering. Each 
lesson closes with an unusually helpful exercise for oral translation. 
These sentences are short and crisp, neatly ringing the changes on 
the principles involved in the lesson. In spite of the apparent bulk 
of the book it can easily be used by classes which for various reasons 
can give but a limited amount of time to the subject, for a weekly 
exercise of twelve moderate sentences is a comfortable minimum. 
The oral exercises of Part III would afford a brief survey for those who 
can give but little time to composition in the last year, while there is 
an abundance of material for practice in writing connected paragraphs 
for those who can command the time. 

The Latin Prose Composition of Mr. Henry Carr Pearson, also 
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of the Horace Mann School, has distinctive features, and, like the 
author’s Essentials oj Latin, gives evidence of being the work of 
an apt teacher (American Book Co., 1903-8). Here the systematic 
and the pari passu features are hitched tandem. The book opens 
with a survey of Latin syntax in twenty-three lessons, four of which 
are given to review. The plan is that these lessons be studied at the 
beginning of the second year’s work just before attacking Caesar. 
They thus serve as a review of the syntax studied in the first yeat 
and a foundation for the second year’s grammar work. Each of 
these nineteen lessons has from three to five pages of syntactical 
statements, each principle in general illustrated by a single translated 
example. There are parallel references to the grammars and about 
ten very brief sentences for translation into Latin. It is evident 
that each lesson must contain a large amount of grammatical material. 
If a class could devote a month to such a survey and escape syntactical 
indigestion, obvious advantages would be gained. Parts II and III 
of the book, devoted to Caesar and Cicero respectively, are of a strictly 
pari passu character. To each exercise, throughout the greater part 
of the book, there are prefixed, with translation, several of the most 
distinctive expressions of the chapter. The exercises for translation, 
which are at the outset exceedingly brief and simple, incorporate 
these expressions with other material drawn from the chapter. In 
connection with these exercises no special grammar topics are pre- 
sented for study and illustration, except that occasionally in a footnote 
there is a reference to the first part of the book, yet there are sections 
without even a single reference of this sort. Distributed through the 
section to accompany Caesar are fifteen characteristic “Review 
Lessons,” each containing a list of about fifty words the meanings 
of which are to be reviewed, also references to about half a dozen 
paragraphs in the systematic survey. Only occasionally are these 
references the same as those given in footnotes with the exercises on 
the particular chapters on which the review is based. In these 
review lessons something less than one-half the introductory gram- 
mar topics are introduced from one to six times each. The framing 
of illustrative review sentences is left to the instructor. In connection 
with the fourth book of Caesar and all but the first two speeches 
of Cicero, continuous paragraphs only are set for translation. In 
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the third or Cicero section there are no review lessons nor anything 
except an occasional footnote to remind one of grammatical study. 
This seems unnecessary and unfortunate. However valuable the 
preliminary systematic survey, it does not remove the need of specific 
work in syntax throughout the course, and the Daniell and the Riggs 
books show that such specific work is not inconsistent with the pari 
passu development of syntax; yet, all in all, Mr. Pearson has made 
an interesting contribution to the solution of our problem. 

Another significant book is the Latin Composition of Allen and 
Phillips, of Phillips Academy, Andover (Allyn & Bacon, 1909). 
As regards vocabulary and idiom the pari passu plan is adopted. 
As regards syntax the authors introduce, while the student is study- 
ing either the first or the second and third books of the Gallic War, 
those constructions which observation shows to be most frequent 
in Caesar. Frequency of occurrence also governs the order in which 
constructions are introduced, hence the sentences based on a given 
chapter do not necessarily illustrate constructions employed in the 
chapter. The first thirty-five lessons are provided with two sets of 
exercises, one based on the first book, the other on the second and 
third of Caesar. By this means the student gets, in the first half 
of the year, whether he begins with the first or the second book, a 
survey of the most important constructions. The alternate set of 
exercises affords a review of the same topics while reading the corre- 
sponding text. A still further review is afforded during the reading 
of the fourth book. Here all grammar references are to the topics 
already illustrated. The second part is based on Cicero’s orations. 
In connection with the four against Catiline there is a systematic 
survey of syntax. At the head of each of these chapters is a help- 
ful tabulation of the group of constructions therein considered, 
incorporating together review topics and those introduced for the 
first time. The latter are then explained and illustrated. In general 
throughout the book every third lesson reviews the topics of the pre- 
ceding two and contains for translation a continuous paragraph 
based on a new section of text. The exercises based on “ Pompey’s 
Command” and “Archias” are all continuous and without special 
grammar references. The good features of the book are the early 
introduction of the important constructions, the repeated review of 
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these usages, and the systematic presentation of syntax in the second 
part. The grammatical statements scattered through the book are, 
in general, clear and modern. We note recognition of the ablative 
of accordance, question of appropriateness, circumstantial cum 
passing into causal and concessive, the causal and concessive relative 
as a development of characteristic, and the clauses of anticipation. 
The heading “Substantive Clauses of Purpose with Verbs of Asking 
and Fearing” therefore seems rather incongruous. The sentences 
seem well within the reach of the pupils for whom they are intended. 

A Junior Latin Prose by H. N. Asman (Methuen and Co., 
London) is interesting rather for comparison than from any proba- 
bility of its being used extensively in American schools. It is 
“intended for pupils who have been through an ordinary course in 
elementary Latin,” but, as pupils are warned not to use in prose 
poetic words which they may have met in Virgil or Horace, it is 
evident that “elementary Latin” has not the same meaning on the 
two sides of the Atlantic. The first thirty-nine pages are given to 
clear, briefly stated syntactical rules, each with one or two translated 
illustrations. These are evidentiy intended to be learned in a body, 
as practically no references are given to them in the later exercises. 
It is interesting to notice that the subjunctive represents an action 
or event not as a fact but as conceived in the mind. “Reported 
Speech”? seems an improvement on our “Indirect Discourse.” 
Eighteen pages are given to very helpful “Notes on Prose Compo- 
sition,” hints and cautions on writing Latin. Thirty-eight exercises 
consist each of eight simple sentences preceded by a vocabulary. 
Though these sections have no titles or references of any kind, they 
evidently afford systematic drill in syntax. Then come ninety con- 
tinuous passages for translation, principally adapted from ancient 
authors, though a few paragraphs treat of modern history. The few 
footnotes deal mostly with matters of vocabulary or idiom. The 
book closes with a general vocabulary which does not include words 
given in the early special vocabularies. The exercises seem no more 
difficult than those for instance in Professor D’Ooge’s Senior Review. 

Professor Elmore’s little Book of Latin Composition (B. H. San- 
born and Co., 1909) hardly comes within the scope of this survey, 
as it cannot be called elementary. It does, however, have character- 
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istics that are new and suggestive. Based in general on the De 
senectute, the Phormio, and the Andria, it can best be used by those 
who have already read these works. Each of the forty lessons con- 
tains two paragraphs of from half a page to a page, the second a 
little the more difficult. At the head of each, under the title “ Usages 
to be Noted,” is a brief statement of grammatical principles, followed 
by references to the leading grammars. These “Usages” are for 
the most part such as have not been the subject of elementary drill, 
and are arranged in systematic order. It is a book that one would 
like to give to a class that had just finished reading the De senectute 
and the Phormio, if only there were time. The author “seeks to 
embody facts and ideas more or less familiar in everyday experience” 
and thus to make Latin composition “a real exercise in the transla- 
tion of experience.” The interesting thing is the way in which he 
has been able to utilize the ancient material, at the same time impart- 
ing to the paragraphs an element of interest and even charm that is 
new. One is reminded of Mr. Ritchie’s success in telling the story 
of Ulysses in the language of Caesar. Could anything of the sort 
be introduced into the elementary composition ? 

Practically all of these newer books on Latin composition have 
grammatical material prefixed either to the entire work or to the 
several lessons. Are we to conclude that this is a practice the wis- 
dom of which is admitted and established? This incorporation 
of the grammar was justified in the case of beginners’ books by the 
plea that the novice, to whom everything was strange, should be spared 
every occasion of stumbling. In the second year the pupil is referred 
to an unfamiliar grammar, probably with more or less different 
arrangement and terminology. Now if at the same time a third 
set of grammatical rules is placed before him, will there not be 
confusion to counterbalance any gain from increased simplicity ? 
We are told in the preface of the Allen and Phillips composition that 
“Experience has shown that pupils are often confused in the attempt 
to gain from the grammar references an accurate understanding of 
principles.” But the pupils are dependent on this same grammar for 
the explanations of the constructions met in reading. May not some 
of the trouble be from the use of grammars unsuited to the needs of 
high-school pupils? If a suitable grammar is purchased some 
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| time during the first year and acquaintance with it begun, then if 
| the following year, in connection with the work both of translation 
and of composition, the same grammar is constantly referred to, the 
student becomes familiar with one organized presentation of Latin 
syntax, an experience of no slight value. If we are to have a distinct 
| grammar for use with the composition, it certainly is better to have 
| one that is connected and systematic as in the Pearson or Baker 
and Inglis, rather than one presented piecemeal in whatever order 
| the various paragraphs are to be used. 

In what order shall the constructions be introduced into the lessons ? 
| There seem to be two defensible orders, the systematic order of the 
| grammars and the order in which new or difficult constructions pre- 
| sent themselves in the study of the text. There seems to be a third 
1 rival in the suggestion that we introduce first the more important, 
Hi that is to say, the more frequently used constructions. But are the 
| most frequently used constructions necessarily the most important 
i for the boy at the threshold of the second year of Latin? If he has 
done his first year’s work well he is fairly familiar with many of the 
most frequently employed Latin constructions, especially the syntax 
of the cases. For him the important thing is to comprehend the 
| difficult and comparatively new usages with which the text swarms. 
| Other things being equal, the advantages of the thoroughly pari 
passu method can hardly be controverted. Will it be denied that 


the prime aim of Latin composition is to clarify and deepen the 
pupil’s impression of Latin usage, so that he may more quickly 
and surely grasp the thought in his reading? Where is this clarify- 
ing and deepening of impression more included than in syntax, 
and where can it more economically be effected than at the time of 
the initial impression? A boy meets the clause, “His persuaderi 
non poterat.” Notes, grammatical references, and a teacher’s illus- 
trations help him get some notion of how this can mean, “They 
could not be persuaded.” Now let him turn into Latin simple expres- 
sions like “I persuaded him,” “He was persuaded,” “He could not 
be persuaded,” passing to sentences similarly using other intransitive 
verbs, and the two processes are co-ordinated with some real result. 
But another object has been sought from Latin composition, a 
systematic knowledge of the various groups of usages. We have been 
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told that by adopting a method that is pari passu as regards vocabu- 
lary and systematic as regards syntax we may secure both ends, but 
what really happens is that much of the advantage of the pari passu 
method is sacrificed to secure logical order. 

When asked to choose between two desirable ends it is often 
profitable to cast about for some way to secure both; it can often be 
done. Now just what is this systematic order that we are told is so 
desirable ? How closely must we conform to the grammar of A. or 
B. to secure this essential good? Is it a question of whether noun 
or verb usages are to be developed first; whether conditions come 
before or after noun clauses; whether ablatives or genitives precede; 
or is the essential thing that we associate and distinguish the various 
types of noun clauses, and genitives, and ablatives? The latter 
most certainly; there is nothing inspired in the grammar man’s 
order of chapters. 

Then is it logical or necessary that the whole task of co-ordinating 
syntactical data be laid upon Latin composition, to the sacrifice 
of most valuable functions that otherwise it might perform? Will 
the mere sequence of topics in the composition book, unsupple- 
mented, secure this most desirable co-ordination? Rather should 
the co-ordination of kindred usages be a consciously present aim 
with the Latin teacher at every stage and in every phase of the 
secondary course. The second type of the ablative met in the 
beginners’ book should be associated with the first, and perhaps 
the two examples written together in a notebook, and so with 
every group of constructions. The fundamental ablatives express- 
ing the from, with, and in relations should be distinguished at 
the outset, built up step by step, and constantly reviewed as new 
examples occur in reading and writing alike. This process, rather 
than any slavish following of the order of the grammar in the 
beginners’ book or composition, should be the teacher’s depend- 
ence in securing the co-ordination of grammatical material. In 
the latter part of Allen and Phillips’ composition, when the subjec- 
tive, objective, and predicate genitives are introduced, the other 
adnominal genitives, treated earlier, are recalled, and the entire group 
is enumerated in a helpful table. The same method is followed in 
Potter’s Elementary Course. It certainly should be adopted in every 
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beginning and composition book not following a strictly systematic 
order, in the notes of secondary texts, and by teachers in their class 
work. 

Another tested method for securing this co-ordination in connec- 
tion with books of the pari passu type is to supply each member of 
the class, at the beginning of the Caesar year, with a list of the impor- 
tant constructions, arranged strictly in the order of the grammar in 
use in the school. Each topic is so formulated as to be intelligible, 
when taken by itself, and so far as possible to indicate the nature and 
affinities of the usage. Each is numbered and followed by the gram- 
mar reference. Written on consecutive lines in the notebook they 
afford a conspectus of Caesar’s constructions, a synopsis and index 
of the grammar. Next, these same topics are written in order in the 
notebook, leaving space for examples under each. As examples of 
the various constructions are met and discussed in the course of the 
reading, they are noted under the proper headings with translation, 
for example, 

(57) With Ablative:—Manner. (Grammar Reference.) 

1. Magno impetu Belgae oppugnare coeperunt. ii. 6. 
With great fury the Belgae began to attack. 


2. Magno cum strepitu ac tumultu. ii, 11. 
With great uproar and confusion. 


Reviews of material of this sort effectively supplement the pari 
passu books. It is interesting to see that these books by no means 
agree in the topics selected for illustration from a given chapter of 
the text. The teacher will often find that the really important topic 
for his class is one that has been passed over by the editors. The 
Caesar pupil at the outset is troubled chiefly by his inability to recog- 
nize the different kinds of noun, adjective, and adverbial clauses in 
the complex sentences, and by indirect discourse. Here is where the 
composition book should help him his first month, as for instance 
Abbott’s First Latin Writer does. 

What synthesis of the good points of the books which we have 
examined shall we hope to see in the book that will more nearly solve 
our problem than does any of them ? 

The book will not contain enough syntax to tempt the pupil to 
neglect his regular grammar textbook when preparing his compo- 
sition lesson. It will open with a review, in systematic arrangement, 
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of the constructions illustrated in the average beginning book, some- 
what like Pearson’s first part, but shorter, not attempting so fully 
to anticipate the syntax of the author to be read. In vocabulary 
and idiom it will follow the text chapter by chapter. Distinctive 
idioms will be cited and translated as in Pearson. Each lesson will 
have a group of very simple exercises for oral translation, like those 
in Baker and Inglis’ book, ringing the changes on important idioms 
and constructions in the chapter of the text in question. The early 
lessons will introduce those topics that are most important for the 
pupil in connection with the particular chapter which he has just 
read and the text which he is soon to read. The exercises for written 
translation will at the outset be as simple as consistent with illustrating 
the important constructions of the chapter. There will be a resolute 
effort in some of these sentences to emulate Professor Elmore’s exam- 
ple. Just because we are using the vocabulary and syntax of Caesar, 
is it necessary that our sentences should always be about Caesar 
and the Gallic campaign? It would be interesting to see what would 
be the result of an attempt to frame exercises based directly on the 
text of Caesar and Cicero, but now and then, in the words of Pro- 
fessor Elmore, “brought more directly into contact with the student’s 
life and made, so far as possible, a real exercise in the translation of 
his experience.” It would be well, while framing the exercises, to 
keep an eye on Professor Lodge’s vocabularies and make more sure 
that the most valuable words of each chapter are used and reviewed. 
Review lessons should be frequent, but they should be topical rather 
than simply recalling the material in a certain number of earlier 
lessons. The review exercises should be used in connection with 
the syntax notebooks as an aid in organizing the material in hand. 
As soon as the urgently needed constructions have been practiced, 
selection from the varied material of the text will be so made as to 
work toward rounding out certain groups, as new examples are met. 
In the latter part of the first year of composition study considerable 
systematic work can be done. With the beginning of the second year 
and the introduction of a new author, the syntax will follow rather 
closely the text read until the author’s characteristic constructions 
are familiar, then there can be freer selection, and before the close 
of the year all the important groups may be surveyed as groups. 


THE THEOLOGICAL UTILITY OF THE CAESAR CULT 


By ALLAN P, BALL 
The College of the City of New York 


In the well-known passage at the beginning of Seneca’s De Clemen- 
tia,’ the philosopher pictures his ideal young emperor soliloquizing: 
“Have I been chosen from among all men to take the office of the 
gods upon earth? I am the arbiter of life and death to the nations; 
it lies in my hands to determine what every man’s lot shall be; from 
my words cities and peoples derive their occasions of joy; no part of 
the world flourishes but by my favor’’; etc. 

A little later? Seneca proposes the monarch’s golden rule: “He 
should be to the citizens as he wishes the gods to be to him.” 

Again: “The state would regard its ruler just as we should regard 
the immortal gods if they would permit us to see them, with reverent 
devotion.’’3 

When a philosopher with a Seneca’s talent for generalization, with 
the motive that we know to have been his, so elaborately addresses 
the head of an institution so new as the Roman principate still was— 
and one so curiously kept as this had hitherto been from any accurate 
appraisement—we should expect to see a certain development of the 
theory of the imperial function. Seneca is not hinting at actual divin- 
ity in Nero; indeed we may plausibly fancy that his ridicule, elsewhere, 
of the divinity of Nero’s stepfather had something to do with Nero’s 
comparative freedom from delusions of that kind in his own case. 
But these gravely complimentary admonitions of the almost super- 
human power of the emperor’s position take an especial significance 
from the contemporary doctrine of the imperial apotheosis—its 
ephemeral flatteries as well as the solid fact of the cult of the deified 
Augustus; for even in the former there are indications of a rising 
theory of the emperor’s function like a reasoned scheme of a divinely 
ordered Providence. Was not, indeed, the cult of the Caesars, in 

1 De Clem. i. 1. 2. 2 Ibid., i. 7. 1. 

3 Ibid., i. 19. 8, fin. 
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spite of its superficial aspects, a logical and an actual factor in the 
transition from the earlier religion of capricious and conflicting powers 
of nature? to that of an orderly and ethical government of the universe, 
to a centralized theology ? 

The proposition needs to be distinguished from two or three matters 
closely related with it. It is not of the political utility of the worship 
of Rome and the emperors; Augustus’ policy is now as amply 
recognized as the enduring reverence for the Eternal City which was 
largely its result. Nor are we speaking of the aid thus rendered in 
advance to the later development of the Roman ecclesiastical system; 
nor to what a historian of the church might perhaps call the divinely 
ordained convenience of the empire for the spread of Christianity. 
The present question is one of popular theology: whether the habit 
of worshiping the one great central power which had unified and 
ruled the visible world with general beneficence did not assist in orient- 
ing the common religious mind toward monotheism. 

Recalling Boissier’s fascinating chapter on L’apothéose im périale? 
—which has been the suggestion for much work since, and to which 
this paper would best seek to be considered a sort of footnote—I need 
not enumerate the many antecedent facts in legend and popular devo- 
tion and even philosophic theory which prepared people throughout 
the empire to accept the deification of a great emperor with general 
sincerity. Nor need we deal with the limitations of the case. Pliny’s 
compliment to Trajan, repeated in many forms in the Panegyric, 
but summed up in the three words, “ Diis simillimus princeps,’’? was 
doubtless about as far as it was possible to go among serious-minded 
gentlemen who were mutually acquainted. But even men like Seneca 
and Pliny may easily have felt that the imperial power and function, 
in the abstract, was a thing divine. The word “divine”’ is even yet 
ambiguous; and the ancient tendency to confuse ideas with the names 
of them is a commonplace. Divinity won by merit, “immortalitas 
virtute parta,” in Livy’s phrase,* was but an added connotation of 
the idea of conditional immortality which was a favorite with the 
Stoics. The gods are not exclusive: “non sunt di fastidiosi, non 


1 Cf. Hor. Od. iii. 5, 1 ff. 
2 La religion romaine, Book I, chap. ii. 
3 Pan. i. 3; cf. ibid., iv. 4 and vii. 5. 41. vii. 15. 
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invidi; admittunt’’—they are ready with a welcome—urged Seneca,’ 
who was eclectic enough to take his divinity wherever he found it. 
His ridicule of the apotheosis of Claudius was chiefly at least because 
Claudius lacked the quality. 

Contemporary literary comments upon the divinity of the Caesars, 
however, whether obviously insincere, or sardonic, or serious and 
stilted, furnish little in real answer to our question. The relation of 
a king to his people has always been an easy analogy for expressing 
the relation of a god to men; and the sight of a single ruler over the 
whole effective world furnished an analogy too obvious to be over- 
looked. So in a logical sense it is a peculiar coincidence which 
obtrudes itself, that the world-monarch was actually himself turned 
into a god and worshiped. The situation becomes more than an 
analogy; it becomes in effect a stepping-stone in popular theology. 
The fact to be considered lies essentially not in literature: it is largely 
beyond evidence; indeed it is hardly more convincing that we do find 
literary expression of it. Pliny in the Panegyric,? after describing 
ideally the functions of the emperor, continues: “Such, I should think, 
would be the government of the father of the world if ever he turned 
his attention to the earth and deigned to count the destinies of men 
among his divine affairs’”—Talia esse crediderim quae ipse mundi 
parens temperat nutu, si quando oculos demisit in terras, et jata mor- 
talium inter divina opera numerare dignatus est. Minucius Felix, 
arguing to prove that the divine Providence must be that of one god, 
not of many, cites by way of elementary illustration the superior 
efficiency of a unified government among men. 

Clearly the deifying of a heroic figure simply as such was a very 
different thing in effect from the deifying of the one who represented 
the orderly government of the world. The logical implications of it 
are different. When we read, for example, that the people of Smyrna 
dedicated a shrine to Homer,‘ or that Cornelia expected to be invoked 
as a divinity by her children after her death,’ or that the people of 
Lystra wanted to worship Paul and Barnabas,° we are considering 


t Ep. 73. 15. 3 Octav. xviii. 5. 

2 Pan. 80. 4Cic. Arch. viii. 19. 
5 Nepos de Lat. hist.; cf. Peter, Hist. Rom. Frag., p. 222. 
6 Acts, chap. 14. 
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religious phenomena that are merely symptomatic. But the popular 
worship of the emperor was a force for change in the current theologi- 
cal ideal. It was the only worship that was universal throughout the 
empire;' and the central authority of the Pax Romana, even as a 
man, was vice-gerent, as Seneca says, not of a god, but of the gods, 
—the aggregate of divinity. The special effectiveness of deifying 
the head of the empire lay in the fact that, to the provincial imagina- 
tion, at any rate, it was all-embracing. 

It is not to be maintained, of course, that this was the only or the 
main avenue from polytheism to monotheism. It was collateral 
to several influences. Not to speak of the momentous contribution 
of Judaism and Christianity, or the “Sol Invictus” of the Mithra 
cult, the intellect of the pagan world was gradually developing 
the doctrine of a supreme spirit, either under the name of Jupiter 
or more abstractly. But the common people certainly were not 
keeping up with the intellectual movement; and it is to the popular 
theology, the theology of the provincial, the unsophisticated, and the 
unlettered, whose confidence in the divine greatness of the head of 
the state was most complete, that this was fitted to perform the theo- 
logical service of which I have spoken. To the general idea of a 
universe under the reign of law which succeeded the old idea of more 
or less lawless natural powers, the Stoic contribution was of course 
immense. But the Stoic statement of universal law in the abstract 
could hardly be popularized; comprehension of it in terms of the 
imperial function could be and was. 

The deified emperor, considered individually, was but one addition 
to the overpopulous pagan pantheon which Lucian, for instance, 
satirizes so quaintly. Even the sainted Marcus Antoninus, whose 
cult was for a hundred years so popular that a man seemed radically 
irreligious if he had not Marcus’ image in his domestic chapel,? 
was nevertheless only one of the company; only in a secondary way 
does his worship contribute to the systematic idea. But considered 
as the head of the empire, the imperial figure was a concrete illustra- 
tion of the principle of a world-wide Providence. The habit of count- 


1 Cf. Duruy “Formation d’une religion officielle dans l’empire romain,”’ Acad. 
des Sciences Mor. et Pol., Comptes Rendus (1880), 328 ff. 


2 Julius Capitolinus, M7. Ant. 18. 
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ing upon such a Providence (even were it merely a human one) tended 
to detach men from the notion of a local deity for each neighborhood, 
or a special deity for each phenomenon, or a favorite god for each 
worshiper according to his taste. It helped to put the element of 
universality into the popular idea of divinity; just as the vagueness 
of distinction between deity and the highest humanity had aided in 
putting into that idea the element of ethical goodness, which was 
notoriously not an essential in the mythological concept of it. 

It is a well-known fact that the worship of the separate emperors 
tended to concentrate itself in the worship of the imperial power 
collectively. ‘The worship of Augustus was from the start combined 
with that of Dea Roma. The sodalitates' of the different emperors 
or imperial houses extended their duties variously from the cult of one 
emperor to that of another, and in the smaller local centers of the 
worship of the imperial power, the necessities of economy, apparently, 
as well as a sense of fitness, led to the combining of the worship of 
all the Caesars sometimes in a single temple. The local Augustales 
appear to have conducted the worship of all the divi in succession. 

And to a considerable extent pagan religious interest gradually 
focused itself upon the Caesar cult. Persecution of the Christians 
narrowed itself down in many cases to the test of the refusal to worship 
the image of the emperor; and while this is easily accounted for on 
political grounds it tended to fix attention upon Caesar-worship as 
representative of pagan orthodoxy. 

From what is known of the provincial assemblies and priesthoods 
it seems clear that the ranking priest of each province was the flamen 
or sacerdos of Rome and Augustus, elected by the assembly.?, This 
was, as Boissier pointed out, the only priesthood that had no local 
limitation or local rivalry to contend with. In the reorganization of 
the pagan hierarchy under Maximin, these priests were given juris- 
diction over the others;3 a fact which clearly indicates for the Caesar 
cult a predominant position. 

In a curious passage in the apology of Saint Melito, bishop of 


1 Cf. Dessau, Eph. Epig. III. 205. 

2 Cf. Marquardt, Eph. Epig. I. 200. 

3 Cf. Eusebius Hist. Eccles. viii. 14. 7; Lactantius, De mortibus persecutorum, 
36; Julian, Ep. 63. 
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Sardis, to the emperor, M. Aurelius, he says of his contemporaries, 
“They worship the images of the Caesars more than they do their old 
gods.’’* Tertullian’s remark is familiar: ‘‘You show more reverence 
to Caesar than you do to Jupiter; and reasonably, for a living Caesar 
is worth more than all the gods who are dead. .... You more 
carelessly perjure yourselves by all the gods than by the genius of 
Caesar.’’? An obiter dictum of the emperor Julian, as he announced 
the punishment which he himself imposed upon an offending pagan 
priest is suggestive also: “Formerly in such a case the ancients used 
to invoke the curses of the gods; but that does not seem to me to be 
the best way, for the gods themselves nowhere appear to have attended 
to them.’ 

Probably the religious effect of the Caesar-worship was at its height 
about the time of the Antonines. The cult tended to secularization. 
Evidently it had gone far in this way when the Christian emperors 
could keep up the practice of canonization as divi; for this reason, 
with the religious meaning of the sanctificatio relegated to the back- 
ground, it is hardly to be wondered at that the Christian fathers afford 
us scanty testimony that can be cited in support of the present thesis. 
And in the pagan revival in Julian’s time the emphasis is upon the 
older style of paganism. But this was a professed reaction toward 
Hellenism, and before this time the theological utility, whatever it 
was, of the unifying cult of the Caesars was finished, and the various 
influences which tended to make men think in monotheistic forms 
had centered in a new faith. 


t Quoted from the Latin translation of the Syrian original in Petra’s Specilegium 
Solesmense, II, xli. 


2 Apol. 28. 
3 Ep. 62, fin. 


THE TREATMENT OF TIME IN THE AENEID 


By Norman W. DEWITT 
Victoria College, Toronto 


Virgil’s previous experience in poetical composition afforded 
him no practice in the construction and articulation of a plot in 
its relationship to passing time. The lyric poet is hardly called 
upon to treat of time at all, and Virgil in the Eclogues, and often 
in the Georgics, is a lyric poet. The Eclogues are lyrics of the idle 
shepherd, the lizard, the cicada, and the drowsy bee, and they belong 
as properly to the noontide as an ode to a skylark or to a nightingale 
belongs to morning or to evening. For in the lyric, so far as notions 
of time are present, sonnets and other forms being often quite void 
of time-notion, we are concerned with times and seasons, not with 
time in extension divided into days and diversified with actions and 
events in consequential succession. Lyric poetry, like landscape 
painting, has contact with time only at a point, as it were, being emo- 
tionally connected with morning or evening, day or night, winter or 
spring, or special times and seasons. This habit of feeling which 
prevails in the Eclogues survives in the Aeneid, where we find the 
moment of an action repeatedly seized upon for its emotional value, 
and we have lyrics of the night as before we had lyrics of the day. 
The epic, on the other hand, implies chronology, and, once the action 
has begun, every day must be accounted for; it deals with actions 
and events in series, sometimes in double or triple series, event being 
separated from event by intervals of day and night, just as the events 
of historical narratives are distributed over seasons and years in the 
histories of Thucydides and Caesar. 

Therefore, in writing epic, Virgil enters another class and must 
qualify by another standard. Epic rules called for a bold plunge 
into the middle of the story, for a certain speed of progress, and for 
the keeping of a calendar of days. Two of these requirements are 
admirably met: the story begins in the seventh year after the fall of 
Troy, at the end almost of the hero’s wanderings, and on the eve of 
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his most captivating adventure; as for speed, three books of the twelve 
are complete with the end of the second day, the pace does not lag 
in the fourth, though it is relaxed in the fifth, and from the sixth to 
the end events follow one another as fast as the most critical reader 
could desire. We have in all something over twenty days of action 
and more than a year of total duration, which in the treatment is 
made to seem even less. How carefully Virgil was attending to the 
treatment of time is best proven by the eighth, the ninth, and the begin- 
ning of the tenth books, where events happening in two places, at the 
camp and with Aeneas, are perfectly synchronized day by day and 
night by night. The calendar of days, that affectation of primitive 
or childish realism which we find in its perfection in Robinson Crusoe, 
who cut a notch in a post every morning, and in Homer, who by the 
mention of both sunrise and sunset cuts two notches, seems to have 
commended itself less to Virgil. At any rate, he keeps no calendar 
in the third book and, after the second day, a poor one in the fourth;" 
elsewhere he is more watchful, but nowhere, merely for the sake of 
concluding the action of the day, does he chronicle the sunset, a feature 
of his technique that was pointed out fifteen centuries ago, if not before, 

The treatment of time in the fourth book calls for special considera- 
tion. The beginnings of two days are recorded at the first of the book; 
this is epic time and epic timekeeping. After these two days we lose 
count, because, although the mine is laid, it is not yet ready to be set 
off. An interval must intervene for events to take on a dramatic 
character again, and such intervals are ignored by the dramatist. 
Like all arts, the drama does some violence to nature; the ancient 
dramatist gave a semblance of probability to the improbable by con- 
centrating events into the space of a day; Shakespere simply contemns 
both time and space. The thing that really matters is whether the 
action is consequential or not, and events that follow others as results 
and precede others as causes may be separated by intervals of months 
and years, let alone days. To this elimination of time we readily 
consent if only meanwhile the curtain is lowered or some diversion 
is furnished to the mind. In the Dido episode, the description of 
Fama and her activity serve this purpose; the course of the action is 
then resumed, like a stream that re-emerges from underground, and 
pauses no more until the end. 
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Yet Virgil made trouble for himself. Two species of composition, 
one in which a calendar must be kept and another in which it can- 
not be kept, are not easily joined together. This is doubtless one of 
the reasons why we are not prepared to consent when told at the begin- 
ning of the fifth book that a year has elapsed since the death of Anchi- 
ses and, presumably, since the arrival in Carthage. Tragic tension 
of interest, compression of action, and elimination of time stand out in 
almost too striking opposition to the continuous forward movement 
of the epic, its extension in time, and the count of days. This is far 
more convincing evidence of the lack of the last hand in the Aeneid 
than any petty inconsistency that might have been cured by the altera- 
tion of a line. 

This brings me to the second of two claims that I wish to substan- 
tiate: that, while Virgil attains both speed of progress and condensa- 
tion of time in their respective fields, he sometimes omits to make us 
feel the duration of time when the action slackens, a literary necessity 
no less than the former and perhaps more difficult to accomplish. I 
am not so irreverent as to say that he could not do it; for I shall show 
how he has done it by more than one recognized expedient; I simply 
say that he omitted to do it in a number of instances that shall be 
pointed out along with the others. 

The phenomenon to be discussed is found in the narratives of 
journeys by land and sea, of which the following occur in the Aeneid: 

1. The voyages from station to station of book iii; 

2. The journey of Aeneas and Achates from the landing-place in 
Africa to Carthage, i. 305 ff; 

3. The voyage from Carthage to Sicily, iv. 571-83 and v. 1-34; 

4. From Segesta to Cumae, v. 772-78, 827-71, vi. 1-5; 

5. The trip up the Tiber, viii. 86-101; 

6. From Pallanteum to join the Etruscan army, viii. 585-607; 

7. The return to camp in the tenth, 215-75. 

So far from all of these being faulty, one of them, the trip up the 
Tiber, is conceded by all to be among the most superb descriptions 
in the whole work. It was a slow passage accomplished at unusual 
hours between midnight and midday; the description retards the 
narrative to precisely the proper degree, and the arrival, when the 
fiery sun had mounted half the circumference of the sky, is equally 
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timely and picturesque. We are led by the illusion of the language 
to travel with the travelers, to feel the passage of time, and to arrive 
with them, not before them. The same device of description by 
the way is employed to engage our attention in the voyage from Delos 
to Crete in the third book, but less successfully. The Aegean was 
not familiar to the poet as the Italian rivers were. 

A different expedient, narration of incident or adventure happen- 
ing by the way, serves to occupy the intervals of other journeys. 
The Palinurus incident is ample for the voyage between Segesta and 
Cumae; the encounter with Venus for the journey from the landing- 
place in Africa to Carthage, and the v:sitation of Aeneas by the sea 
nymphs fills the interval of the return to camp in the tenth, though 
perhaps not quite adequately, and the mention of the same sunrise 
in two connections is not a happy arrangement. 

Now we come to our animadversions. The description of the 
journey from the city of Evander to the river Caere in the eighth 
book begins well, then ends abruptly with the onomatopoetic line, 
of grammar fame, 


quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum, 


and suddenly, before our minds are prepared, the destination is 
reached. A different demerit marks the arrival in Sicily at the begin- 
ning of the fifth. 

Haec ubi dicta, petunt portus, et vela secundi 


intendunt Zephyri; fertur cita gurgite classis, 
et tandem laeti notae advertuntur arenae. 


Why say “at last” ? The passage, from all we can gather, consumed 
only a day; the winds wilfully and swiftly bore the travelers to the 
shore. Still more, why should we be told a few lines farther on that 
Acestes comforted the “weary” men with friendly store? Since we 
are not informed of hardships suffered by sea nor that they sailed 
without provisions, and since the Carthaginian entertainment seems 
to have pleased them well enough, we can hardly see why they should 
be weary or hungry, and we can only assume that in Virgil’s own 
mind the passage was not made in so short a time as the narrative 
would lead us to infer. Perhaps we have here a slight defect arising 
from the practice of working at the books separately and not in the 
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order of events. At any rate, there is a defect in the epic calendar, 
and it occurs at the transition from one book to the other. 

I come now, not without hesitation, to the third book. I hesitate 
because someone may cry out, as did a reviewer of mine in another 
connection, “This, of course, is no novelty.”’ It is beyond doubt 
very hard to say anything new about Virgil, and as hard to say a dull 
thing that has not been said before as to remark upon a bright point 
that has not been noted before; but criticism is, after all, a sort of 
game, and would anyone propose to abolish checkers or chess on the 
ground that all the games had been played, or cards because the tricks 
had all been discovered? Our best hope, therefore, in attacking the 
third book is that, if we do not bring out anything originally true, 
we may at least make an original blunder. It will, of course, be no 
novelty to say that Virgil’s invention here appears at its worst. Not 
only is it impossible from the evidence of the narrative so to apportion 
the intervals of time to the brief sojourns here and there as will, with 
the short duration of the voyages, make a total of seven years, but a 
perusal of the book leaves a feeling of nervous haste and hurry rather 
than a vague sense of length and weariness. No special hardships 
of the sea are dwelt upon; the winds are usually favorable, and even 
the three days’ storm, encountered after leaving Crete, carries them 
in the direction of their destination. It might be said, and probably 
has been said, that a navigator of his own choice would have pursued 
almost the same route. A ship in Cicero’s time would easily have 
accomplished the distance from the Troad to Sicily in six or seven 
weeks, and it is hard to see where and how Aeneas consumed seven 
years with his quick voyages and interrupted settlements. 

We have, then, mingled with the feeling of frustration and post- 
ponement, a sense of haste and hurry. The causes of postponement, 
being of the nature of misunderstood directions, lack the bulk and 
body to retard the narrative to an extent adequate for the space of 
time presumed. The adventure with the Harpies and the visit with 
Helenus cause only a trifling delay, although the actual number of 
lines devoted to these incidents is great enough. Nor is the case 
helped by minor aids. Virgil has actually chosen, or happened, to 
employ a kind of technique—what paper on Virgil is complete nowa- 
days without speaking of technique at least once ?—that hurries the 
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narrative. This consists in describing the departure of the ships from 
one station and then describing the destination and arrival instead 
of the voyage. This may give our imagination of time and space 
such a jolt as when, in a moving-picture show, a new film is shot 
across the canvas. For example, the departure from the Troad, 
feror exul in altum 

cum sociis gnatoque penatibus et magnis dis, 

then the destination, 
Terra procul castis colitur Mavortia campis 

(Thraces arant) acri quondam regnata Lycurgo, 

hospitium anticum Troiae sociique penates, 

dum fortuna fuit. feror huc, et litore curvo 

moenia prima loco fatis ingressus iniquis, etc. 
This scheme, repeatedly employed by Virgil, leaves the voyage itself 
all undescribed and space for adventure or incident unfilled, but 
even if he had elaborated the perils of the sea and the labor of the oar, 
or had Aeneas beguiled the time occasionally by a harangue to his 
companions, to whom he is, as compared with Ulysses, strangely 
silent, yet the gain to the story had been small. 

What the third book needs, if the sense of teasing frustration and 
vexatious postponement is to be changed to one of large intervals 
and tedious delays, is some larger and more fascinating invention. 
Shipwreck, it must be observed at once, is excluded by the exigencies 
of the story; Aeneas can spare few of his followers, and what were a 
shipwreck without the loss of his comrades? Romantic adventures, 
to which an abundant original material and poetical precedent alike 
invited him, were equally impossible. So far as this resource is con- 
cerned, Virgil tied his hands once and for all when he decided that 
Aeneas should recite his adventures to the queen of Carthage. 
Besides, the outstanding beauty and excellence of the Dido episode 
would have made the introduction of any minor erotic interest a peril- 
ous experiment. Yet, if the hero had rehearsed his story for Acestes 
instead of Dido we may imagine how the narrative might have been 
profoundly different. But even excluding shipwreck and romantic 
adventures as impossible or already overdone by others, we can think 
of other inventions. Suppose, for example, that the wild Thracians 
under their perfidious king had made off with the jar in which the 
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penates were bestowed and had led Aeneas on a five- or six-year 
campaign of war and discovery into the Cimmerian land to bring 
back tales as strange as those of Hercules, or better still, perhaps, 
let us imagine that some wily Phoenician had bribed the old nurse 
or the paedagogus to kidnap the little Ascanius and carry him off to 
Tyre or Sidon. Aeneas would have started out in pursuit and might 
well have whiled away a few years in heroic fashion, sacking now and 
then an impious town. A sail up the Nile would have made fine 
copy in Virgil’s day, and besides, there was plenty of plunder always 
to be had in Egypt. He might even have scratched his name on the 
leg of the colossus, that is, if he could write. But Virgil always 
despised geography and had no imagination for concrete things that 
he had not seen. There is no use sighing over what might have been. 
He would have been less of Virgil had he been more like other poets. 

Adding a last word by way of summary, we say that Virgil succeeds 
eminently well in maintaining an epic speed and in securing dramatic 
condensation, but the combination is not quite harmonious; that he 
is familiar with the stock devices for filling in the interval of a journey, 
such as description and incident by the way, but he sometimes omits 
to dwell upon the journey even by so little as a couple of lines, a method 
not without its consequences; that he has a trick of describing the 
departure and then the destination, which gives the imagination, at 
times, an unpleasant jolt; lastly that these defects are most noticeable 
in the third book, where the lack of any large incident made illusions 
of language unusually necessary. Finally, let me remind you that I 
have not said that Virgil could not do it, merely that he did not. 
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“INTEGER VITAE” ONCE MORE 


By SHOREY 
The University of Chicago 


To engage in a set debate on the meaning of a Horatian Ode is 
to break the butterfly on the wheel. But Professor Hendrickson’s 
interesting study of “Integer vitae” in the last number of this Journal 
raises a general question of interpretation that calls for a further word. 

To me and to some other interpreters of Horace it has seemed that 
with due allowance for iii. 1-6 and some poems of more serious strain, 
the English student finds his best guide to the appreciation of the odes 
in the comparison with the higher and half-earnest forms of vers de 
société in which English literature is so rich. This, like other literary 
analogies, is a mere suggestion easily spoiled by pedantic insistence. 
The historic interpretation of the odes may doubtless profit by other 
points of view. 

The education of the ancients by rhetoric left its mark on every- 
thing that they wrote. Countless topics and moti/s are common to 
poetry and Epideictic prose, as has been shown at large in the disserta- 
tion of my pupil, Dr. Burgess, on Epideictic Literature. Many of the 
odes of Horace follow in whole or in part such conventional established 
types. Where this is the case a study of the conformity of the poem 
to the pattern will reveal congruities of imagery and sequences of 
thought where prosaic commentators found only confusion or caprice. 
The cavils of such critics must be answered. But in all such Ret- 
tungen of Horace there is danger that the pendulum will swing to 
the other extreme, and that we may be led to take the odes too 
seriously. ‘The question what is Horace’s prevailing mood, or what 
is, in fact, the dominant motif or tone of a particular ode is not dis- 
posed of by showing that the poet is more or less closely and con- 
sciously copying an accepted literary pattern. In spite of this, it 
may still remain true that in the given case the transitions are 
somewhat whimsical and fantastic, that the imagery is—not parody 
or burlesque—but slightly touched with playful and mock-heroic 
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exaggeration, and that the whole is therefore a blending of jest 
and earnest in the sense in which this could be said of Tennyson’s 
“Sleeping Beauty,” Lovelace’s “To Althea from Prison,” Congreve’s 
“Fair Amoret,’’ Waller’s or Sedley’s “Chloris,” Locker’s “The Un- 
realized Ideal,” and Austin Dobson’s imitations. 

I am still prepared to argue that such analogies, not unduly 
pressed, are safer guides than Professor Hendrickson’s characteriza- 
tion of the ode in question as “a love song of close-knit sequence,”’ 
or a serious lyric expression of the poet’s feeling. 

But first a slight personal Rettung. Even with the saving paren- 
thesis “Shorey (with some restrictions),’’ I am unwilling to be 
counted as one who regards the poem as “a playful bit of burlesque 
or parody.” In these delicate matters the nuance is everything, and 
I was careful not to use here either the word “burlesque”’ or the word 
“parody.” I explicitly stated that there was “no inconsistency 
between the momentary flush of genuine feeling, the mock-heroic 
continuation, and the jesting close.” I quoted Locker to the effect 
that “vers de société... . is the poetry .. . . of solemn thought 
which, lest it should be too solemn, plunges into laughter,” and “the 
source” of my interpretation was the perception of this analogy and 
not Kiessling nor Peerlkamp nor Porphyrio. 

What now are the probabilities? The first probability is that 
Professor Hendrickson and I, though our formulas seem to diverge, 
would not differ much in a full informal discussion. Though he 
calls the ode “a serious lyric expression of the poet’s feeling,’’ he 
admits that Horace here employs a “fabric of convention which can- 
not lightly be touched.” His plea is that we do not destroy the 
illusion to which Horace abandoned himself. Fuscus and the city 
wits might smile, but Horace was enough of a poetical nature to 
submit himself temporarily to the spell. This differs from my “flush 
of genuine feeling” only in the postulate of the consistent main- 
tenance of one high level of emotion throughout the ode. We should 
have to ask Horace himself whether he really thought himself in 
love with “ Lalage,’”’ whether he found himself quite able to believe in 
the Red-Riding Hood wolf more terrible than the wolves of natural 
history, and whether in the fervor of composition he was conscious 
of no playful excess or incongruity in his imagery. 
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We cannot subpoena Horace. But the actual quality of the poem 
is to “absolute” literary criticism measurably independent of our 
conjectures as to its origin. Professor Hendrickson says that Horace 
was so “rapt in this vision” that he was able to compose “ verses of a 
witchery and magic such as modern romanticism can scarcely match.” 
Does he really think so ? 

I rate Horace in general and this ode in particular very highly. 
But it is because I believe that the best things of a kind are very 
good, even if the kind is an inferior one. I would maintain the 
distinction of kinds. The words just quoted would seem to class 
this ode with such things as Keats’s odes, Shelley’s lyrics, and the 
greatest of Shakespere’s sonnets, while, as already indicated, I would 
rank it with or a little above the best things of Lovelace, Suckling, 
Herrick, Locker, or Dobson. 

This may be thought a matter of subjective opinion. But it is 
surely a fact that the imagery is (1) somewhat trite and commonplace, 
and (2) exaggerated in a way that suggests the playful blending of 
jest and earnest rather than the dominating unity of intense imagi- 
native feeling. These characteristics, not to call them defects, will 
not be found in passages of supreme poetical witchcraft and hardly 
in genuine lyrics of passionate love. The quality of the feeling is 
less aptly illustrated by Catullus’ Si gua recordanti than by his Solus 
in Libya Indiaque tosta Caesio veniam obvius leoni. And though we 
may hope that Burns meant seriously the Horatian reminiscence in 
the welcome home to his wife which Professor Hendrickson quotes, 
the song is hardly a happy illustration either of the magic and witch- 

craft of high poetry or of sustained unity of passionate feeling. It 
begins: 
O were I on Parnassus Hill 
Or had of Helicon my fill, 


and the stanza preceding that quoted runs: 


I see thee dancing o’er the green 

Thy waist sae jimp, thy limbs sae clean, 
Thy tempting lips, thy roguish e’en— 
By heaven and earth I love thee! 


Thus far I have left out of account Professor Hendrickson’s 
suggestion that the phrases integer vitae and scelerisque purus take 
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their meaning from the well-known special significations of integer and 
scelus in the lover’s vocabulary. 

Here too the difference of nuance is slight. For Professor 
Hendrickson begins by admitting that “the first line by itself might 
have seemed as universal a statement to a Roman reader as it has 
generally seemed to us,”’ and he is willing to modify his conclusion to 
the result that “for Horace his single-hearted devotion to Lalage 
becomes . . . . the type of the universal infegritas vitae.” On the 
other side, no one can deny that the Latin words integer and scelus 
may have conveyed something of the special associations with which 
they are potentially charged. My own Sprachgefihl tells me that 
the full solemn phrase integer vitae is not probably compatible with 
the predominance of the other association. But nothing less than a 
complete lexicography would embolden me to dogmatize. 

The acceptance of this meaning would at the most reduce the ode 
to a schematic semblance of logical unity and make the transitions 
more obvious and explicit. That may or may not bea gain. General 
integritas vitae is quite as good a poetic ground for confidence in the 
divine protection as is faithfulness in love. The transition to pone me, 
etc., is quite sufficiently motivated by the seemingly incidental detail 
dum meam canto Lalagen. The more continuous and unintermittent 
logic won by importing the suggestion of fidelity to Lalage into the 
first word is not necessarily an argument in favor of the interpreta- 
tion. The poetic imagination, or rather in this case, the poetic 
fancy, does not always work in that way. Poets do not necessarily 
state the Leitmotiv in the first word or the first verse. It is often 
introduced, as perhaps here, later and by a side wind in apparently 
casual and incidental fashion. 

It is quite impossible to reduce the odes either of Horace or of 
Pindar to logical sequences that will satisfy the dialectic of literal- 
minded censors. Closer historical or literary-historical study will 
sometimes enable us to recover the determining links of association 
and exhibit something of the kind of precise logical unity which 
captious criticism demands. But the postulate of the necessity of 
such unity is often itself a mistaken concession to captious criticism. 
The essential unity of the highest poetry is to be sought in a certain 
congruity and harmony in the tone and level of feeling throughout. 
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That highest unity of intense imaginative feeling is hardly to be 
found in the majority of Horace’s odes, and we should not strain 
interpretation to introduce it. It is well to study literary criticism 
and interpretation scientifically. But when we are tempted to convert 
it into an exact science we may recall with profit the answer which 
Homer gave to Lucian in the Islands of the Blest. To the question 
why he began the Iliad with the word “jv, he replied that “he had 
no exquisite reason; it had just come into his head that way.” 


Reports from the Classical field 


Edited by J. J. SCHLICHER 


It is the purpose of this department to keep the readers of the Jouwrna/ informed 
of events and undertakings in the classical field, and to make them familiar with the 
varying conditions under which classical work is being done, and with the aims and 
experiences of those who are in one way or another endeavoring to increase its 
effectiveness. The success of the department wil) naturally depend to a great extent 
on the co-operation of the individual readers themselves. Everyone interested in the 
Journal and in what it is trying to do is therefore cordially invited to report anything 
of interest that may come to his notice. Inquiries and suggestions will also be useful 
in directing the attention of the editors to things which may otherwise escape their 
notice. Communications should be addressed to J. J. Schlicher, 1811 N. Eighth 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind., or (for New England) to Clarence W. Gleason, Volkmann 
School, 415 W. Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CLASSICS AND THE PUPIL 


The old type of schoolmaster whose first inclination in the case of failure was 
to lay the blame upon the pupil’s lack of application or ability appears to be 
well-nigh extinct. In our day the tendency has gone far, too far, in the other 
direction, and the teacher has partly assumed, and partly had thrust upon him, 
whatever responsibility exists for the youth’s progress in learning. Instead of the 
stern, grizzled veteran with his rod, the teacher has become a mild-faced young 
woman, worn quite to the edge in her effort to make her abundant sympathy go 
all around. But there are some signs of a halt and a facing about, which is well. 
For the ideal teaching is neither the old nor the new, but somewhere between. 
The teacher has his share to do, and so has the pupil. Just what each share is, 
must depend upon the subject taught, including the purpose for which it is 
taught, and the ability, aptitudes, and peculiar characteristics of the pupil. 

It is perhaps safe to say that teachers of the classics have, on the whole, given 
this matter less attention than teachers in some other lines. This is largely 
because successful methods of instruction in them have long ago reached a certain 
perfection through the practice of past generations. The condition is certainly 
very different from that of a subject in which neither the means nor the end is 
agreed upon as yet. This state of things is apparent from the correspondence 
with classical teachers, which it is the purpose of this article to reflect. While 
there is quite a general feeling that something could and should be done in the 
teaching of Latin and Greek to take into account the special aptitudes and inclina- 
tions of the student, there is, except in a few instances, very little clearness as to 
what is needed and how it may be accomplished. 

Some of the difficulties in the teaching of Latin and Greek are, of course, 
quite evident. The subject-matter of instruction is in many respects more remote 
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from the interests which the pupil brings from his home and community life 
than in the other branches which he studies. The ancients are dead, and they 
must seem to the young pupil quite distant from us, using, as they do, such a 
hard and inexorable language to discuss matters so evidently different from those 
which the newspapers and billboards present. Altogether, the interest which is 
necessary to good instruction is unquestionably, on this account, somewhat harder 
to establish than in most other subjects. It is this fact which furnishes the justi- 
fication for collateral work in Greek and Roman life, for illustrated talks, pictures, 
ancient coins, “classical rooms,” the presentation of classical scenes and plays, 
and, in short, for anything that helps to furnish the pupil’s mind with a tangible 
basis upon which he may build his own structure of antiquity. The writer also 
agrees fully with some of the teachers who speak in favor of composition and 
reading exercises for the early grades, in Latin especially, that are written by 
teachers of the present day, either about the things of the present day, or about 
the things of antiquity, but in either case reflecting and taking into account the 
pupil’s limitations and point of view. And surely everyone short of the graduate 
school should agree with those who insist upon editions of the school and college 
authors which are actually written with reference to the purpose which they are 
to serve, namely, the instruction of youth. Heavy editions such as we have been 
getting, of comedies, for instance, which seem to be intended solely to impress the 
prospective reviewer, run the risk, from every other point of view, of being 
funnier than the comedy itself. 

There is very little real danger that teachers of the classics, provided they are 
themselves prepared to teach them, will fall below, or even down to the level of 
their fellows in their attitude toward scholarship. The danger is at least equally 
great that they will fail to appreciate the purely human character of the pupils 
they have to deal with. Anything in their method, therefore, which will make 
the work of Greece and Rome appear as the work of real human beings, with 
problems much like ours, whether it be good oral reading of the text, attempts at 
conversation in Latin, efforts to treat the ancient works as literature, the same 
as English works, free discussions of the views and ideas of the authors compared 
with our own, or any sort of study of the language as a real means of expressing 
thought, will certainly bring good results. 

The fear of some that this sort of work will necessarily be superficial and that 
it may not be serious and thorough, and presuppose careful and accurate prepara- 
tion, is unfounded. Any form of instruction may go to seed, and the grammatical 
form of language instruction is no exception to the rule. And it will not do to 
speak of the necessity of drill, as some do, and of grammatical knowledge, as if 
they were an end in themselves. Certainly no one in his senses will deny the 
importance of grammar, but it is one thing to study it as such, and quite another 
thing to deal with the language as constructed upon certain principles, of which 
grammar treats. It is very easy for the pupil, and often for the teacher, to get the 
notion that knowing the name of a construction or looking up the references to 
the grammar has a peculiar sanctity about it which is more to be desired than any 
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sort of ability to understand or handle the construction itself. When this happens, 
it is not strange that some pupils fail to find anything humanly interesting in the 
study. 

This is not to say that there are no individual differences between the pupils 
in their native ability or aptitude for language work, or that there are not some 
who, as one of the teachers puts it, ‘‘have no aptitudes and inclinations except the 
aptitude and inclination to loaf.” Loafing is a contagious disease, which calls 
for prompt attention, and it may best be left to the principal or the committee on 
discipline. But there are numerous students, especially among the boys, who 
have a great desire to investigate and construct things in which they may them- 
selves contribute a share, and for the same reason have very little taste for any 
kind of formal or disciplinary work which requires them simply to fall in line. 
They are not the dull or lazy boys, either, but those who later on often distinguish 
themselves in active life. They instinctively demand to know the reason why a 
thing is so, and where it is to lead. 

It is a safe statement to make that in the majority of cases these boys receive 
small attention in the language classes, and they are too often simply turned 
down as lacking in industry and “linguistic ability.” And with the prevalence 
of the elective system, the thing becomes worse and worse, for as they drop out 
or fail to elect the subject, the method of instruction which made no provision for 
their case in the first place tends to become confirmed, while at the same time 
the composition of the class tends more and more to fit the method of instruction. 
The practice of some teachers, as indicated in their remarks, printed below, will 
suggest several ways in which this problem may be met. Anything which will 
bring the work close to the current of the pupils’ interest and activity, or will give 
them a chance to use their special talents, should be encouraged. There are 
many ways of approaching the high-school authors besides singing off the con- 
jugations and looking up the references in the grammar. 

The writer, for one, is inclined to think that the importance of these special 
abilities in very young pupils is considerably exaggerated. To him there has 
always semed to be much more weight in the remark, which is made by some of 
the teachers, that a pupil will do well and will be interested whenever he feels 
that he is making progress and is accomplishing something, whatever that may be. 
The reward of all work is largely in the doing of it, and a distaste for it usually 
comes when we are balked in the attainment of the reasonable goal of our labor. 
To work hard, following directions to the best of their ability, and then find that 
they do not arrive at any goal worth seeking, to be given tasks that involve things 
beyond their comprehension, and worst of all, to be allowed to do the work of 
preparation poorly and with no eye to the purpose it will presently be expected to 
serve, these are the things which discourage most of our Latin pupils. And here 
it is not the pupil, but the teacher and the beginner’s book which are to blame, the 
former through inexperience, ignorance, or a failure to adjust the different grades 
of the work to each other, the latter through giving the notion that the average 
high-school pupil can, by very easy sentences, and by practically dispensing with 
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translation into Latin, ‘‘prepare for Caesar” in less than the usual time. The 
first year’s work is perhaps as important for fixing the degree of the student’s 
interest in his work as all the rest of his course taken together. If you are in 
doubt whether you are on the right track in this matter, it is well to examine the 
beginning class, and if their interest in the English-Latin exercises is in any con- 
siderable degree less than in the others, better conclude that something is wrong 
about the book, or the teaching, or both. 

With another point that is made, surely everyone will agree. If the teacher is 
himself interested in his work and in his pupils, if he has that modicum of originality 
and preparation which enables him to vary his work and constantly find new ways 
and means of his own, so that he renews himself and his work from year to year, 
and if, besides this, he has the habit of thinking about his work independently 
and comparing his methods and his results, and keeps himself open to the truth, 
with faith in the future, then it is a fair prediction that all other things will be 


added unto him. 


From Teachers in High Schools and Academies 


1. Latin and Greek are interesting if the teacher is interesting. My only sugges- 
tion is, everlasting variety and freshness in the teacher. I do not believe at all in 
trying to cater to the cloyed appetites of city-breds by neglecting the real fundamentals 
for which Latin and Greek have been and are useful. 

2. I merely keep my aims in view and let my own interest and power of origi- 
nality determine the method of presentation. 

3. An effort should be made to get science students in the Latin courses, and 
to overcome the present tendency to draw hard-and-fast lines between scientific and 
classical courses. 

4. By abundant oral work in prose and sight translation in class, and in an indi- 
vidual way, the interest of a discouraged boy or girl has been aroused. When the 
pupil sees that the instructor is interested in him, he, too, generally begins to be 
interested in his work and to acquire new zeal. 

5. Pupils have a desire to use Latin conversationally, as they do French or Ger- 
man, and to determine the practical value of the subject. 

6. In reading about the “‘mos maiorum”’ of Cicero, I have had boys visit and 
report the court proceedings that may have been going on in the federal and district 
courts. One pupil is now gathering material from a local lawyer who visited London 
and Paris courts. In Caesar, reports and impromptu discussions on political subjects 
such as America and the Spanish colonies, the German military preparation, the 
critical state of feeling between England and Germany, etc., tend to correlate news- 
paper reading with Latin. All this seems to touch in some way, or to develop, latent 
interests in the pupils. 

7. No high-school pupil of ordinary ability has sufficient application, to my mind, 
to study without ‘interest devices.” 

8. Fondness for original, creative work. In prose work I have had classes write 
original imaginary letters, speeches, funeral orations, etc., and have noticed a pro- 
nounced increase of interest and better work. 

g. Several of my pupils have passed Bryn Mawr entrance examinations with 
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high credit, who have never owned a Latin grammar, and never looked up a grammatical 
reference. 

10. Some pupils have a scientific temperament and like to trace analogies, and 
search out the reasons for doing things in a certain way, and dislike exceptions to 
rules and irregularities, and demand accuracy in the use of words. Others have a 
poetic temperament and do not care for details, but may develop a good literary appre- 
ciation of an author. Still others have an executive mind, and want to see what 
practical good there is in the classics. Any method leaves much to be desired that 
does not appeal to all three classes of students. 

11. Pupils would be more interested, in my opinion, if they could see the end 
and aim of their work. 

12. Some interest can be aroused by little talks from the teacher that will make 
the pupils want to know more. 

13. The Cicero classes have had debates, which have interested some otherwise 
indifferent pupils. Third-year students in our high school are, in their English work, 
trained to write verse, and in the fourth year in Latin are urged to prepare verse trans- 
lations. 

14. It is said that boys like to make things. I find they are more interested in 
Caesar if some of their number are urged to make models of Roman implements of 
war, etc. 

15. The liking for dealing with visible things makes it advisable to employ draw- 
ing, map-making, and even the construction of simple models. I have had pupils 
show increased interest in the work and a quicker mastery of vocabulary and ideas 
who have actually done this. 

16. I know of no way except to teach the subject as plainly as possible. 

17. There are boys who detest the grammar work and cannot, or at least do not, 
make any real progress in the Latin language, who nevertheless are keenly interested 
in Caesar’s compaigns, the construction of the camp, the customs of Gauls and 
Germans, etc. There are girls and some boys who can and do learn by heart any 
number of grammatical forms but who haven't the mental grasp to put together a 
Latin sentence of any difficulty. In my opinion both should be advised to do some- 
thing else for which they have more aptitude. 

18. The study of the classics makes no appeal to boys and girls unless they feel 
that they are succeeding in the study. That they do not feel so is due to the fact 
that they are forced to read works that are too hard for them, and to master the more 
subtle usages of the language before they understand the simplest principles. 


From Teachers in Higher Institutions 

1. Since Latin and Greek are “cultural subjects,’”’ studied to give a broad and 
sane view of life in general, the teacher should strive to satisfy at least the principal 
intellectual interests of his students. 

2. I believe in a more relentless drill in the fundamentals of the grammar in 
the early part of the preparatory course, greater strictness in passing weak students, 
more continuous drill in writing. As far as possible, I separate purely language 
work from reading for the sake of the content. 

3. Most students feel considerable interest in the subject-matter of what is read. 
Very much more attention should be given to this, and less to the mere accidents of 
form—either in syntax, prosody, or verbal and structural imitations. 
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4. I feel that some of the methods used in modern language teaching work well 
in the classics. 

5. In no language—even English—can students be fed on an undiluted diet of 
masterpieces. Five feet of books may contain a liberal education, but it would more 
likely be read if the shelf were ten feet long and every other book on the human level. 
This is truer, too, in historical perspective. We especially need later Greek authors 
to complete the tradition to Roman and modern times—Polybius, Plutarch, Strabo, 
Hippocrates, Lucian, etc. 

6. Too little scope is given for originality and for constructive dealing with material. 
I have never succeeded in organizing any courses satisfactorily from this point of 
view. In my Lysias course I have papers upon such topics as “A Walk in Athens 
with Lysias,” ‘‘Lysias’ Friends,” “A Day in the Theater with Lysias.” Briefs of 
the orations are a simple and effective method of concentrating attention on the sub- 
ject-matter. In the study of the drama not only the giving of the plays, but selected 
scenes, or even reading them in costume, is effective. 

7. Students as a rule come to us from the high schools with a strong prejudice 
against Latin, and the reason commonly given is that it is difficult. Sometimes it is 
said to be useless for practical life. It is often badly taught in the high school, espe- 
cially the prose composition. Much harm is done by useless drill in parsing. 

8. Most of the editions of classical authors are overburdened with learning. 

9. Latin and Greek have lost immensely by the efforts on the part of the teachers 
to find some easy way for their students to learn them. They cannot be learned 
without work. Let us not be ashamed of it. 

10. We discuss at length any moral or ethical questions involved, thus endeavoring 
to ascertain to what extent the persons concerned were influenced by the same princi- 
ples of conduct that we recognize. 

11. There are certainly interests in students that we fail to enlist. I have had 
some success through the plan of assigning topics for investigation; at least unrevealed 
interests are sometimes discovered in this way. Experiments in the German method 
have met with marked success, viz., the division of the day’s lesson into individual 
assignments, so that, for example, one is responsible for translation, another for 
grammar, a third for interpretation, a fourth for historical allusion, etc.; and to each 
of these a critic is appointed from the class. 


SOME ENGLISH ACTIVITIES 


The Westminster Play 

The Westminster School, London, has kept up the custom of presenting a 
Latin play yearly almost without interruption from the time of Elizabeth. The 
fall term is named from this great event Play Term. One of the more familiar 
comedies of Plautus or Terence is usually given, with a new prologue, serious in 
tone, and a comic epilogue in the form of a topical dialogue, both dealing with 
events of the year. This year the play was the Adelphi, and there were the 
customary three performances, the last on December 22. 

About half of the prologue was made up of the following verses on political 
socialism and the socialism of school life: 
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Sed est quod suadere ausim: nam nuperrime 
A rostris manans frigidus per compita 

Vel ad nos venit rumor: cives scilicet 

Metu trepidare multos ne leges novae 
Demant divitibus, pauperibus tradant, bona: 
Ita mox, ut perhibent, una sors cunctis erit 
Communis, idem census et vitae color. 

Quod an sit verum, nescio: tamen hoc scio, 
Non aliam condicionem in hoc collegio 
Annos trecentos iam extitisse et amplius. 
Nam lautiorem hic nemo vicinis habet 
Domum, cubatve mollius: stipendium 

Plus iusto nulli solvitur: quin pallio 
Vestimur simili: cuique pro suo ordine 
Eadem laboris hora, somni eadem, datur: 
Una prandemus, una cenamus: neque 

Si cui sollicita mater delicatius 

Obsonium clam miserit, id servat sibi; 

° In medium ponit, cumque par sit omnibus 
Fames, pari quoque iure quidquid adest edunt. 
Haec vita, simplex munditiis, in se tamen— 
Experto credite—tot voluptates habet 
Ut, eas semel qui norint, iuvenes ac senes 
Redeant quotannis cura inconsolabili 
Desiderantes gaudia antiquae domus. 


The fun of the epilogue lies in burlesque. Among the personae this year were 
an Arctic explorer, an ex-president, a duke, a woman-suffragist, a chancellor, 
all bearing the stock names of ancient comedy. The scene was laid ‘“‘somewhere 
more or less near the North Pole.”’ The free and easy rendering of familiar 
English and the parody of familiar Latin added to the farcical effect. Examples 
of the former are: Nullus par domui locus est, Timeo ire domum in caligine, Dic 


ista marino equitatu. 


The Joint Committee on Grammatical Terminology 


This committee, constituted about a year ago to unify the teaching of grammar 
in English schools, has recently issued an interim report. Eight associations 
of teachers have given their countenance to the undertaking and are represented 
on the committee; among these are the Classical Association, the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, and the English Association. The committee includes such 
well-known scholars as Dr. Bradley, Professor Sonnenschein, and Professor 
Conway. It is noteworthy that as yet there have arisen in the deliberations of 
the committee no serious differences of opinion between the teachers of ancient 
languages on the one hand and the teachers of modern languages on the other. 

The conclusions of the committee are at variance with the usage of classical 
teachers in this country chiefly in the following particulars. The term “‘apposi- 
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tion” is discarded, “attribute” and ‘predicate’ being employed to denote all 
forms of agreement of noun and adjective. The term “indirect object” is dis- 
carded, and the construction included under “adverbial qualification.” The 
term “compound sentence” is branded as ambiguous, since a sentence thus 
classified may be complex; and “double,” ‘‘triple,” or “‘multiple” are suggested 
for the description of a sentence, or any part of a sentence, which consists of co- 
ordinate parts. The cases are given in the order commonly followed in the classical 
schoolbooks used in England, nominative, vocative, accusative, genitive, dative, 
ablative (the first five of these names are to be used in English, French, and 
German as well as Greek and Latin). ‘Past perfect” is accepted, not ‘‘plu- 
perfect.” It is interesting to find the committee urging that gender be not recog- 
nized in English grammar, on the ground that the distinctions are unnecessary 
and misleading. 

The suggestions of the committee are only tentative, and it will be impossible 
to estimate the results of its work until it has covered the whole field. The most 
difficult problems are yet to be solved, but that a large measure of final success is 
attainable is shown by what has been accomplished in Germany. 


The Latin Course 

Despite the great differences between the secondary schools of England and 
those of the United States, the reports of the Curricula Committee of the Classical 
Association contain much that appeals to us. The recent report considers, year 
by year, a four years’ Latin course for secondary schools in which the leaving age 
is about sixteen. It is assumed that there will be not less than four lessons a week, 
or a total of 150 lessons each year. Some of the general observations are particu- 
larly pertinent to the discussions now going on in this country. Such are those 
treating of the importance of building up a student’s vocabulary, of the character 
of examinations, and of the material for reading. It is pointed out that teachers 
and examiners will find Professor Lodge’s Vocabulary of High School Latin and 
Professor Amold’s Basis Latina helpful in determining which are the most useful 
words. Of examinations the committee says: ‘‘A high value should be assigned 
to the power of reading simple Latin at sight”; ‘‘Simplifications of the text will 
often be desirable’; ‘‘The memorized translation of specially prepared books 
should be discouraged in every possible way.’’ The course of reading is summed 
up as follows: 


Original Latin authors being too difficult for beginners, it is necessary to lead 
up to them by Latin so much easier in kind that the quantity read may be greatly 
increased, and that there may be time for ample oral work based upon the reading. 
Thus the order of progress will generally be: (1) Latin specially composed for instruc- 
tion in the elements, (2) simplified Latin texts, (3) texts abridged by the omission of 
the more difficult or less important parts, (4) unabridged texts. The committee con- 
siders, however, that even toward the end of the course it may often be desirable 
to abridge a text by such omissions, and thus increase the continuous interest of 
the reading. 
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There are appended to the report some extracts from a lecture by Professor 
Rippmann, published in Modern Language Teaching, December, 1908. This 
good authority proposes the same simplification of modern language texts. 

For the earlier part of the intermediate stage . . . . most texts require simpli- 
fying. This may be regarded as sacrilege by some who have the scholar’s aversion 
to any tampering with an author’s text... .. But even if the author is dead, I feel 
that in cutting out an archaic expression or a difficult construction I am not laying 
hands on what is fundamental, and that if I could put the case to the author’s shade 
he would absolve me completely, and rejoice with me that his writings are used in 
English schools. 

The reading suggested by the committee is as follows: First Year: Some 
book prepared for the purpose. ‘‘If modern themes are admitted at this stage, 
they should not be remote from the spirit of the classical authors, and the best 
Latin models should be followed in the text.”’ Second Year: A simplified text, 
about 800 lines in length; the committee suggests either an episode of the Gallic 
War (e.g., the invasion of Britain and the attack on Cicero’s camp, based on 
Caesar, B. G. iv and v), or stories about the kings of Rome (based on the first 
book of Livy), or the story of Coriolanus (based on the second book of Livy). 
Third Year: Abridged texts, a book of prose and one of verse, at least 1,200 lines 
together. Specific suggestions for this year are dramatic scenes from Livy, y, vii, 
and viii; one of Cicero’s easier speeches, such as the Pro Lege Manilia, or some 
of his easier letters; the story of the fall of Troy, from Aeneid ii, with omissions to 
reduce the book to about 600 lines; selections from Ovid’s Fasti (e.g., the story 
of Proserpine) or Metamorphoses; selections from Caesar, B. G. vii or B. C. iii. 
Fourth Year: A standard prose work, not less than 1,000 lines, and a standard 
verse work, not less than 5oo lines. Even in this year abridgment is recommended, 
and the only reading mentioned is an abridged account of the second Punic War 
from Livy xxi and xxii. It is recognized that it may be well to vary the reading 
from year to year, to prevent the teacher’s work from becoming mechanical. 


The Year’s Work in Classical Studies, 1909 

This is the fourth year of a publication of which it may be said without 
exaggeration that it is indispensable to the teacher who does not have access to 
all the periodicals and new books. It is not a mere bibliography and catalogue 
of discoveries; it co-ordinates books and theories, summarizes their principal 
features, and estimates their value. The section on literature does not appear 
this year, but there is a new section, on modern Greek, contributed by the director 
of the British School at Athens. Under prehistoric archaeology only the western 
Mediterranean is treated, but Professor Myres promises a summary of work in the 
eastern Mediterranean for next year. The section on Latin inscriptions, omitted 
last year, is furnished by a new contributor. Otherwise the sections and the 
contributors are the same as last year. 

The editor, Dr. Rouse, devotes most of his space in the section on classical 
work in schools to the propaganda of reform, of which he is, on one side at least, 
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the protagonist. Even in England, where the supply of texts annotated for school 
use is well-nigh limitless, Dr. Rouse finds ‘‘a lack of books prepared with a single 
eye to the learner’s proper needs.”” The available books contain too much for the 
learner, through a desire to meet the needs of the inefficient teacher. In this 
section the situation in the United States is touched upon, with numerous references 
to our journals. Dr. Rouse notes that our college-entrance examinations 
encourage cram. The reader of Dr. Rouse’s contributions to Year’s Work must 
bear in mind that his views are extremely radical, and that he does not stand as an 
exponent of the present, but rather as, in part, a reactionary to the past and, in 
part, a prophet of the future— Joun C. KrrTLAND, Phillips Exeter Academy. 


Recent Meetings 


Conference of Classical Teachers of Southern Calijornia, Los Angeles, 
March 12 


A Letter of Greeting from Dr. H. T. Archibald, President of the Conference. 

“The Religion of the Ancient Greeks,” Dr. L. R. Higgins, Occidental College. 

“‘Ferrero’s History of Rome,” Dr. W. A. Edwards, Los Angeles High School. 

“Modern Methods in the Teaching of Latin,’’ Miss Camille Levy, Santa Barbara 
High School. 

“The Medea Myth as Handled by Euripides and Seneca,” Dr. W. D. Ward, 


Occidental College. 
“The Roman Forum in 1909,” Mr. H. O. Williams, Santa Barbara High School. 


Rhode Island Branch of the Classical Association of New England, Providence, 
January 29 

“The Status of Latin Composition and a Substitute for the Short Grammar,”’ 
Russell H. Nevins, Jr., St. George’s School, Newport. 

“Excursions on the Roman Campagna,” Professor John F. Greene, Brown 
University. 


Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ Association— Latin Section, Sioux City, March 
10-12 

“First-Year Latin,’”? V. Mae Gilfillan, Hawarden. 

“Shall We Teach Composition in the Virgil Year ?”” Ella Moore, Cherokee. 

“‘What Use Is to Be Made of the Introductory Matter in School Editions of 
Caesar and Cicero?” Alice C. Atkinson, Sac City. 

“Ts There a Place in the High-School Course for Viri Romae, Nepos, Eutropius, 
Sallust or Ovid ?”” Lena Buckey, Primghar. 

“How Can We Save More Students to Cicero and Virgil?” W. E. Atkinson, 
Castana. 

“How and When Can the Teacher Bring Out the Distinctively Literary Features 
of Cicero and Virgil ?”’ Gertrude Ingalls, Spencer. 

“How Can the High-School Teacher of Latin Avoid Getting into Ruts?” Irene 
Lockridge, Lake City. 
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Louisiana State Teachers’ Association—Classical Department, Baton Rouge, 
April 15-16 

“Some Characteristics of Cicero as an Orator,’’ W. B. Riggs, New Iberia. 

“Perspective in the Teaching of Latin,’’ Edward L. Scott, Baton Rouge. 

“The Teaching of English through Latin,’’ Annette L. Beers, Tallulah. 

““Some Recent Archaeological Work,’’ Walter Miller, New Orleans. 


Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, Ann Arbor, March 31 

Symposium: ‘The Classics and the New Education.”’: 

Letters. 

“The Classics in European Education,” Professor Edward K. Rand, Harvard 
University. 

“The Classics and the Elective System,”’ Professor R. M. Wenley, University of 
Michigan. 

“The Case of the Classics,”’ Professor Paul Shorey, The University of Chicago. 

Classical Conference, Ann Arbor, March 30, 31, April 1 

“The Dattari Collection of Alexandrian Coins, Recently Presented to the University 
of Michigan” (illustrated), Francis W. Kelsey, University of Michigan. 

“The Influence of Virgil upon the Poets of the Italian Renaissance,” Miss Ida 
C. Snell, Charlotte High School. 

‘Professor J. J. Eschenburg’s Lecture Notes on Classical Literature and Archae- 
ology,” Professor Warren Washburn Florer, University of Michigan. 

“Three Factors in Vitalizing the Study of the Classics,” Miss Clara Janet Allison, 


Hastings High School. 

Discussion of Miss Allison’s Paper, Miss Amy S. Lane, East Side High School, 
Saginaw. 

“Some Aspects of Ethiopic Magic’’ (illustrated), Dr. William H. Worrell, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Lecture before the Classical Conference and the Philological Association of the 
University of Michigan: “A Journey in Roman Africa’”’ (illustrated), Professor 
Benjamin L. D’Ooge, Michigan State Normal College. 

“A French Translation of the Aeneid and What It Has to Teach Us of the Art of 
Translation,” Principal J. Remsen Bishop, Eastern High School, Detroit. 

“Hellenic Patronymics,”’ Professor Samuel Grant Oliphant, Olivet College. 

‘Essentials and Non-Essentials in the Teaching of Latin,” Dr. F. O. Bates, Central 
High School, Detroit. 

“The Appeal of Greek Literature,” Dr. John G. Winter, University of Michigan. 

‘Literary Illustrations of the Classics: Some Practical Considerations,”’ Professor 
Campbell Bonner, University of Michigan. 

“A Byzantine Treasure Recently Discovered in Egypt and Now in the Collection 
of Mr. Charles F. Freer’ (illustrated), Professor Walter Dennison, University of 


Michigan. 
““A Few Days in the Land of the Veneti” (illustrated), Mr. Earle M. Parker, 


Northern State Normal School. 
“Greek Theism in the Light of Modern Psychology,”’ Orland O, Norris, Michigan 


State Normal College. 
t The papers of the Symposium will be published in the School Review. 
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“The Patterns of the Roman Toga, as Illustrated by the Statues” (illustrated), 


Professor C. F. Ross, Allegheny College. 
Lecture: ‘“‘The Excavations in Crete” (illustrated), Professor M. L. D’Ooge, 


University of Michigan. 


Greek and Latin Plays 

The following plays are to be given soon: 

Alcestis (English), Wabash College, June 14; O0edipus Tyrannus (Greek), 
Dartmouth College, May 20, 28; Antigone (English), Schenectady High School, 
June; Oedipus Tyrannus (English), University of California, May 14; Antigone 
(English), by Margaret Anglin and her company, University of California, July 5; 
Antigone (English), University of South Dakota, May 19; Electra of Euripides 
(Murray’s translation), by the Coburn Players, Brown University, Commence- 
ment; “‘Temporibus Hominis Arpinatis,” a dramatization from Cicero (Latin), 
Middlebury College, Vt., June 21; Mills College for Women, Oakland, Cal., will 
give a Roman banquet in June, with the following program: (1) A recitation 
from Homer, (2) five scenes from the Phormio with Professor Allen’s music, (3) 
Horace’s “Donec gratus eram tibi,” (4) Catullus’ ‘“‘Dianae sumus in fide,” with 
original music. 

The following performances have been given recently: 

Phormio, by the Classical Club of Newcomb College, New Orleans, Febru- 
ary 14; scenes from the \Jfedea of Seneca, by the Classical Club of the University 
of Nebraska, January 11, and in March, scenes from the Trinummus; Antigone 
in Greek, by the Greek Department of Randolph-Macon Woman's College, 
March 13; Alcestis (English), Smith College, April 14. 


Book Rebiews 


Greek Lands and Letters. By FRANCIS GREENLEAF ALLINSON AND 
AnNE C. E. Attinson. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1909. Pp. xvi+472. $2.50 net. 

The authors have undertaken “to interpret Greek lands by literature, and 
Greek literature by local associations and physical environment.”’ They have 
wisely limited their survey to those portions of the mainland and the islands 
which may easily be visited from Athens as headquarters. The book therefore 
is designed primarily to help the traveler in seeing Greece, but at the same time 
the reader will gain much knowledge of Greek literature, history, and life. 

Some idea of the scope of the work may be gained from the chapter headings, 
among which are" the following:{‘‘The Widespread Land of Hellas,” “Piraeus,” 
“Athens,” “The Acropolis of Athens,” ‘Old Greece“and New Athens,” “Attica,”’ 
“Eleusis,” “‘Aegina,” ‘‘Megara and Corinth,” “Delphi,” “‘From Delphi to 
Thebes,” “Thebes and Boeotia,” ‘Thermopylae,” ‘Argolis,” ‘ Arcadia,” 
“Olympia,” ‘“ Messenia,” “Sparta.” 

The illustrations are numerous and of rare excellence and beauty. There 
are also good maps. The appendix is an index by chapters of the quotations 
from Greek authors and other writers. A good index completes the volume. 

It would be difficult to enumerate even topically the large amount of informa- 
tion found in this volume. Still more important is the literary quality of it: 
fluent and very readable in style, apt in quotations, excellent in translations, 
broad and discriminating in judgment. In short, the authors have: executed 
their work in conformity with the Greek type of art. 

A misconception of modern critics concerning the Greek love of nature and 
its expression in literature has led the authors to make the needed correction 
that in fact ‘Greek literature shows a pervasive love of nature.” The explana- 
tion is that 
modern critics, ignoring all historical perspective and assuming as a procrustean 
standard the one-sided and sophisticated attitude that has played a leading role in 
modern literature, announced as axiomatic that ancient Greek poets had no feeling 
for nature and found no pleasure in looking at the beauties of a landscape. This 
superficial idea still keeps cropping up... . . The concrete embodiment of natura! 
phenomena and objects in some Nature-Divinity often obviated the necessity for 
elaborate description and summarized their conceptions as if by algebraic formula. 
The sympathetic feeling for nature becomes more and more apparent in lyric poetry 
and the drama until in Euripides there emerges, almost suddenly, the modern roman- 
GoM 5 10s The Greeks stopped short of a sentimental self-analysis. As they 
accepted their pedigrees from gods and heroes, so they accepted their environment 
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of beauty. They were not unlike the child, content to betray by stray word or caress 
his unanalyzed admiration for his mother’s face. 

Such are the Homeric “tags,” ‘“‘saffron-robed,”’ or “‘rosy-fingered,”’ or Sappho’s 
‘“‘golden-sandaled”” Dawn. ‘To enumerate the list of these word-pictures from 
Homer to Theocritus would require too much space. 

The outlines of antiquity still stand out sharply in Greece, so that the traveler 
has a unity of impression of ancient life left upon his mind by a visit to Greece, 
little disturbed by mediaeval or modern civilization. Things modern often only 
help to illustrate ancient life. Study of Greek literature and travel in Greece 
are to be recommended because ‘‘no other nation,” as Mr. Ernest Myers has 
said with particular reference to the age of Pindar, “has ever before or since 
known what it was to stand alone immeasurably advanced at the head of the 
civilization of the world.” 

Many people fail to realize the similarity between ancient Attica and the 
United States in welcoming foreigners as residents, as a haven for fugitives, and 
in freedom of religious worship. Even foreign deities were worshiped in Attica. 
The land was another “‘melting-pot” where the “‘old and the new, the foreign 
and domestic” were cast “‘to reappear in fairer form, stamped with the Hellenic 
hall-mark.”” Greece is rich in lessons for us if we but seek for them. The 
present volume will help even one who is unacquainted with the Greek language 
to appreciate the literature as well as the land. As a companion to the traveler 


or aid to the student of literature the book should receive a hearty welcome. 
C. F. CAsTLe 


Demosthenes: Philippics I, II, II. With Introduction and Notes 
by GiLBert A. Davies, Professor of Greek in the University 
of Glasgow. Cambridge: University Press; New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1907. Pp. xxxiv+126. 60 cents net. 


The author has prepared a book primarily for school use and has purposely 
avoided in his notes and discussions textual and other problems. The intro- 
duction presents concisely the earlier history of Macedonia and political status 
in Greece, together with Philip’s work in the development of Macedonia. 

The typography is pleasing to the eye, and the notes are scholarly and to 
the point. The book should be found useful to many teachers and schools. 

C. F. CASTLE 


Grundriss der Geschichte der klassischen Philologie. By ALFRED 
GUDEMAN. 2d ed., enlarged. Leipzig: Teubner, 1g09. Pp. 
vi+260. M. 5. 


The author, who happily unites American birth and earlier education with 
German university training, served for some years as a college professor in this 
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country, and is now a member of the editorial staff of the monumental Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae in Munich. His wide, exact, and critical learning are well 
known to all his academic associates. His Outlines of the History of Classical 
Philology (Boston: Ginn) reached its third edition in 1897, and was reprinted 
in 1900 and 1902. Five years later this was superseded by a very much enlarged 
version in German, which within the brief space of two years has reached its 
second edition. This new issue exceeds in length its immediate predecessor by 
only thirty-six pages. This is a commendable fact in view of the natural tempta- 
tion to make an outline into a treatise. Successive new editions will of course 
require each a little enlargement; but it is to be hoped that they will not intro- 
duce much greater elaboration into the general plan of the book, which serves, 
and will continue to serve, a very useful purpose. 

The scheme of the work remains the same in its mature German as in its 
primitive English dress. In the introduction are mentioned the earlier and later 
uses, and the underlying conceptions, of the various denominations for philology 
and its devotees, and the different modes of treatment of its history. Then 
follows the outline of the history of the study, arranged in chronological order 
for each principal nationality, and divided into briefly characterized periods. 
Naturally the proper names of scholars form the majority of the chapter-headings, 
and from Protagoras and Hippias in the early pages the eye ranges onward to 
those who have joined the ranks of the diui since the last preceding edition of 
the book was published—a short two years—Zeller, and Kirchhoff, and Woelfilin, 
and Blass, and Furtwingler, and (youngest of all, and perhaps the greatest loss 
of all) Traube. In the entire pantheon only nine Englishmen are to be found. 
No American scholar has been deemed worthy of admission. All of this appears 
to the reviewer eminently just. Certainly no personal jealousy need be felt by 
present inhabitants of the earth, for no living scholars are included in this album 
of the immortals, and ‘“‘a living dog is better [to be] than a dead lion.” 

Each topic is accompanied by its appropriate brief bibliography, and these 
well-compiled lists form one of the most valuable features of the book. Useful 
also are the lists of Greek and Latin grammatical terms, of scholiasts and their 
sources, of the principal manuscripts of classical authors (classified according to 
age as well as according to author), and of editiones principes. The present 
reviewer notes with approbation that the ed. prin. of Pliny’s Letters has been 
promoted backward to its proper date from that assigned it in previous editions; 
and he may be pardoned for regretting that the Monte Cassino manuscript of 
the Letters (in which i-v. 6 are copied from Florentinus) is accredited as the 
one representative manuscript of the eight-book class; that Dr. Gudeman is 
apparently yet unconvinced that the lost Parisinus of the same work is repre- 
sented by anything better than the Aldine edition of 1508; that the codex Sanger- 
manensis of Catullus is still set down as written in 1375, without a question, and 
that no mention is made of the codex Romanus. Other details in a book so 
full of details might prompt comment, but de minimis non curat any grateful 
Teviewer. E. T. M. 
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